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Any substance taken as food, ean only be directly valu 
able in proportion to the quantity of nutritive matter it 
contains; yet paradoxical as it may seem, it is neverthe- 
less true, that those substances that contain the most 
nutriment, are not the most proper for food. 
Berthollet, Chaptal, Davy and others, have made numer. 


Vauquelin, 


ous experiments to determine the amount of nutritive 
matter contained in different alimentary substances, or 
their comparctive value as food; and though such experi- 
ments cannot wlways be implicitly relied upon, still they 
firnish the basis of many ingenious and profitable con- 
clusions. Thus it seems, that in order to have food per- 
form its proper office, regard must be had to the quantity 
as well as the quality, and that were it possible to furnish 
food of pure nutritive substance, it would produce dis- 
ease and ultimately death, unless combined with some 
material that should distend the stomach, and enable that 
Perhaps no sub 

stance has yet been discovered, containing in the same 
bulk more nutritive matter, than pemmican, or the nutri- 
tive matter of beef, prepared by a chemical process, and 
whieh, when packed in close tin jars, formed so essential 
a part of the stores laid in by Parry, Ross, and others con. 
eerned in the protracted expeditions to the northern coast 
of America; yet this substance, though invaluable when 
made into soup, was wholly unfit for use alone. Sugar 
is perhaps one of the most easily assimulated, and conse- 
quently nutritive articles, we possess, yet all are aware 
that it would be most improper to make an exclusive use 
of it as an article of food. Pure farina, starch, or flour, 
is another substance containing great quantities of nutri- 
ment, and when properly prepared or combined, furnish- 
ing one of the most grateful and healthy parts of food, 
yet the man who should undertake to live on the finest of 
flour, rejecting all coarser and more bulky ingredients, 
would soon find his digestive powers impaired, and his 
health injured if not ruined. The man who should think 
of improving the feed of his horse, or ox, by grinding and 
bolting his oats, and rejecting the bran and chaff from 
the feed of the first; or extracting the nutritive matter 
from his hay and turneps and giving this alone to his ox, 
would undoubtedly find himself in the predicament of the 
man who, to save the trouble of cartage, extraeted the 
essence of his manures, and carried them to the field in 
his pocket. 


orgin to properly perform its functions. 


To show the relative value of the several substances 
used for fuod, and the quantity of nutritive matter, starch, 
and saccharine substance, each one contains, we give the 
following table from the experiments of Davy, which is 
considered more accurate as a whole than that of any 
other agricultural chemist, though even this, in some re- 


“pects, can be considered only as an approximation to ab. 
solute correctness, 


me of Article. Wutritive Starch. Baccharine Gluten. 
) parts of each. matter. matter. 

Winter wheat,.......955..... aT 

Spring wheat,.......940..... Wa ekese eovseces 240 

Mildewed wheat,....210.....178.........2.s 0. 32 


Blighted wheat,..... 650.....520..... ssocees Oe 

















ET EOD 
American wheat,....955..... Aa. wae ceataaes oe 225 
Barley,...+. sescses 920 ..ccce- 790 .cccce , Sys 60 
Wi ncncoutidecccbasenss 743 Fo. GAL. cccee Si casved 87 
og TERLCOPELET ELL WOGs . oe | SO: cctv 109 
Dry Pea,....scceees $74... O06 535 6ncGR vores 35 
Common Bean,......570..... PPE Terre 103 
Potatoe,...... 260 to 200... .200t0155...20to015....40t030 
BEE Sve nc5s 06 0'0 60 Baiiscens vaRwsmae® el 
Mangold Wurtzel,...136......13..... Pee 4 
Common Turnep,..... A2. cee. T.ccces D4. coerce 1 
Ruta Baga,.......... Bisigceaes Pi ccéat are — 
eee ae = — ee eee sets pele 
Cabbage, ....20+0,00- ) Se ee Gh. 6 caceieaneteeen 8 


According to Vauquelin and Percy, in their experiments 


| by order of the French institute, one pound of good bread 
| is equal in nutritive power, to two and a half pounds of 
| potatoes; and 75 pounds of bread and 30 of meat, are 


equal to 300 pounds of potatoes, It may then be safely 
assumed that one quarter part only of potatoes is solid 


| vegetable nutriment; and this agrees nearly with the 
}above estimate of Davy. Cabbage was examined by 
| Scrader, and his estimate is rather below Davy’s, or only 


6,’ in 100 of solid nutriment; that is, one pound of cab- 
bage contains less than one ounce of nutritive matter, 


| which it will be seen was also the result with Davy’s ex- 
periments. Vauquelin’s estimate of the carrot was higher 


than that of Davy, being 40. Adopting a mean, it will 
appear that one pound of carrots contains nearly two 
ounces of nutritive matter. Vauquelin estimates the nu- 
tritive matter of the pea and bean higherthan Davy, It 
is evident indeed that peas are rich in nutritive princi- 
ples, and their case, as also in that of beans, it may be 
attributed to the fact that in addition to the starch, they 
contain a large proportion of gluten, a most valuable part 
of plants, and which from its existence in flesh, is term- 
ed the vegeto-animal principle by Chaptal. Donovan 
says— 

‘The other vegetables used at table have not been ex- 
amined by chemists, as to the quantity of solid matter in 
them; but the examples adduced, which, of course can 
be only admitted as approximations to an estimate of real 
value, prove that the vegetable esculents most commonly 
made use of, contain but a small ratio of real vegetable 


matter; and even the whole of that may not possess the 
power of nourishment.” 


Experiments, founded on the above estimates of the 
nutritive value of the different substances used as human 
food, have been made with great care in European coun- 
tries, and it is found that if the nourishment is properly 
divided as to quantity, six ounces of nutritive matter is 
abundantly sufficient for the man whose labor is not se- 
vere, and eight ounces for the most exhausting kind.— 
Among the peasantry of England, mutton as meat, and 
potatoes and turneps as vegetables, constitute almost the 
entire food ; potatoes taking the place of bread, and form. 
ing no despisabie substitute. In order to make up the 
properly apportioned quantity of nutriment, (butcher's 
meat of all kinds averaging, according to Vauquelin and 
Percy, thirty.five per cent of nutritive matter,) it was 
found that 8} ounces of boiled mutton, 10 ounces of pota. 
toes, and the same amount of turnep giving six ounces 
of nutritive substance, half animal and half vegetable, 
gave the desired result of both nutriment and distention. 
In this country where we have the meat and potatoes, but 
usually substitute bread for the turneps, if we swallow 
the same amount of the two first that is allowed in these 
experiments, we either do not get the proper bulk of food 
in the stomach, or if we add the requisite quantity of 
bread, we get more than the necessary or proper quantity 
of nutritive matter, since bread is almost wholly nutri 
tive, while turnep is supposed to be of little value except 
for the purpose of distention, To the above quantity of 
meat and vegetables the Englishman adds a pint ef beer 
or cider, or if he can afford it, a pint or bottle of wine. 
Thus his stomach is filled with from two and a half to 
three pounds weight, a sufficient allowance all must allow 
for a single meal ; but it must be recollected, that in Eng. 
lund this meal is the only one of the day in which meat 
is indulged, and that the luxury is comparatively un. 


Bicilian wheat,...,,.964,....722.00....+..++ +239 |) known at any except the dinner table, while here flesh 














appears nearly as regularly as the morning, noon, and 
evening repasts, 

It would therefore seem necessary in this country, 
where the two principal articles of food are bread and 
meat, and composed as has been shown almost wholly of 
nutritive matter, that substances less nutritive should be 
more extensively used at our meals, to prevent the perni. 
cious effects which the presence of such large quantities 
of easily assimilated matter must produce on the organs 
of digestion. Is it not in a great measure owing to our 
neglect of precautionary measures in this respect, that 
affections of the digestive organs, such as dyspepsia and 
its kindred complaints, are more prevalent in this coun. 
try than in any other on the face of the globe. Excess 
of nutrition in our food is as fatal to the body as the 
want of it, though the class of diseases induced by reple- 
tion and surfeit are different from the general debility 
produced by defective, or insufficient food. On true phi. 
losophic principles therefore, it is clear, that where bread 
made of wheat is the principal article of food, brown 
bread, or bread in which the whole of the bran is finely 
incorporated with the flour, must be the most healthy, if 
not the most palatable, and a little attention to the prop- 
er apportioning the nutrition to the bulk of food required, 
would save multitudes from many of the most vexatious, 
and sometimes dangerous ills the flesh is heir to. A prop- 
er regard toeconomy as well as to health, demands that 
this should be done. 

In every thing that relates to the nourishment of the 
body; its digestive and assimulating functions ; its or- 
ganization, growth, and decay, man is but an animal, and 
the same laws that are operative on the man are also op- 
erative on the brute. A recollection of this fact, by the 
application of rules well established in one class to those 
of the other, might be of essential use to the farmer, and 
indeed toevery one. By experimentson cattle and hor- 
ses, it has been found that but a certain amount of nutri- 
tive matter can be assimileted ; and that all that is given 
more than that amount is worse than thrown away. It was 
found that where oats or grain of any kind was the prin. 
cipal food, this was the case, and that at least one half 
the grains eaten served no other purpose than that of 
distending the stomach. By substituting hay for this 
part that was so lost a considerable saving was effected, 
By cutting the hay and grinding the oats it was found the 
amount of nourishment was greatly increased, and that 
onc third of cutstraw might be substituted for so much hay 
with the same effect on the health and vigor of the an- 
mal, The attention of agriculturists was now turned to 
the roots, as feed for cattle and horses, and it was found 
that not only was such roots as the ruta baga and carrots, 
excellent for this purpose, making the animals thrive and 
giving the strength required for labor, but that another 
considerable saving might be affected by substituting the 
roots for the hay, and one third of the oats still given, 
thus feeding the animal entirely on cut straw, roots, and 
about two fifths of the oats or grain originally allowed, 
and with no diminution of their ability to labor. Expe. 
rience has proved that horses fed in this way escape many 
of the diseases to which, when laboring hard, they were 
formerly liable, in consequence of the large quantities 
of grain it was deemed necessary for them to receive. 

It must be deemed no inconsiderable proof of the cor- 
rectness of the opinion here advanced, that most of the 
examples of modern longevity have been among those 
whose food has been of the plainest and simplest kind; 
generally among the classes who by a happy mediocrity 
of fortune, have been kept from the diseases resulting 
from excess in living on the one hand, and those that 
spring from want and inanition, on the other. The food 
of old Parr, who died at 153 years of age, for the most past 
consisted of cheese, coarse bread, milk, and sinall beers 
but when, as an object of curiosity he was brought te 
London, lived high, fared sumptuously, and drank the 
best wines, he soon sunk under the unfavorable effect 
which such a change of diet naturally produced, My, 
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Donovan has made some curious estimates of the quan. 
tity of food a man consumes, according to the above es - 
timate of 28} ounces at a meal during a life of sixty-five 
years. Allowing 8} ounces of mutton per day, he will 
have devoured about 350 sheep ; and if two ounces more 
be added for useless excess 50 more at least must be added. 
At this rate of eating, a man who lives 65 years devonrs 
about 400 sheep, ten tons of potatoes and turneps, nine 
tons of common drink, water, cider or beer; and if, as is 
a not uncommon custom in England, where the finances 
will admit, a pint of wine extra is swallowed after the 
dinner, six tons more must be added, making a total of 
above thirty tons weight of solids and liquids that must 
have passed through the stomach from the dinner alone. 


With an American, the daily quantity of meat might be | 


safely doubled, and about the same amount of bread add- 
ed. Does not health and economy demand a reform here, 
and might not some other means of “ filling up” be re- 
sorted to with a decided improvement on the prospects of 
the outer and inner man. The motto with every man on 
the subject of eating should be to “eat fo live, not live 
to eat.” 


MAPLE SUGAR. 

There is much said on the manufacture of Sugar, and 
experiments have been made which shew that it exists, 
or rather that the ingredients that constitute sugar ex- 
ist, in most vegetable substances ; and by chemical pro- 
cesses can be converted into that necessary article. As 
yet, however, the manufacture has been mostly confined 
to the cane, the bect, andthe maple. That it could be 
profitably manufactured from the potatec, when that 
root is as low priced as in the present year, seoms from 
the trials made at Sackett’s. Harbor, to be p'aced beyond 
adoubt. But the usually greater value ¢f the potato as 
an article of food, will probably always prevent its exten. 
sive use in the production of sugar or molasses. While 
the tropics then use the cane, the north must depend on 
the maple and ‘the beet ; or else import the large quanti- 
ties they are accustomed to use. Whether the inhabi- 
tants of the north can with safety depend on the beet for 
their supply of sugar, remaines to be proved; with re. 
gardto the maple there is no deubt; and while the French. 
man prefers his beet sugar, the Englishman the preduet 
of the cane,and both, because they are the growthwf their 
own territories, we perhaps for the same reasons, prefer 
that made from the maple, when properly manufactured, 
to cither of the other kinds. 

That the sugar of the maple is deficient in sweetness, 
will not be pretended by any one who has given it a fair 
trial ;—that it can be made of a quality equal in ap. 
pearance to the best made from the cane is proved by 
sainples occasionally offered in themarket; —and who ean 
doubt that as a whole, it isa far orore neat and cleenly 
article, than the imported sweets, savor as some of them 





do, of the naked negro workmen, and the nameless 
abominations that infest the sugar laboratories of the 
West Indian planter; and furnishing as some hogsheads 
of molasses do a complete magazine of animals and sub- 
stances for the studentin natural history. 

Forty years since, Dr Rush estimated the land eovered 


by the sugar maple in Pennsylvania and New-York, at 
ten millions of acros, averaging thirty trees to the acre, 
or 300 millions of trees; and im the other northern states 
At that time the 
mumber was greatly underrated, as every one must be 
vonvinced who at an early day traversed the forests most- 
ly formed of this tree, which extended with scarcely an 
interruption fer thousands of square miles; and though 
sad havock has been made with this beautiful and useful 
treo, the number in the northern states, at the present 


there was probably an equal number. 


moment, we are convinved, does not fall short of ‘Dr 


Rash’s original estimate. :Of.the abitity of the north 
then to furnish from the maple alone, should such a step 
be necessary, or an adequate: inducement bo offered, all 
the sugar required for their consumption.cannot well be 
questioned. The quantity produeed:from each tree, an- 
nually, varies from:three :to five pounds, and taking the 
number of trees at onlpone-sixth of Dr Rush's estinvate, 
“and the annual \produet-at: tho lowest average, the .totd) 


would be about one hundred and fifty millions of pounds, 
nearly equal to the domestic consumption of the whole 
United States. 

Fortunately the manufacture of sugar falls at a season 
of the year when little of any other out door business 
can usually be performed by the farmer with much ad 
vantage; and hence there is an additienal inducement, 
where trees and proper fixtures can be obtained, to em- 
bark in the manufacture. 
the process in its variuus modev and stages ; and witnes- 
sed the making of sugar from the incipient rude methods 
of the early settler in the backwoods, tothe more skilful 
operations of the regular sugar boiler with his * sugar 
camp’ and his well arranged implements. 





But we may 
as well remark here as elswhere, that the most scrupulous 
‘| eareand neatness in every thing connected with the 
making of maple sugar is necessary, whatever may be the 
mode adopted, if itis desired to produce a first rate arti 
cle, Inthe same works, and with the same implements, 





one man will turn out a black, viscid half, grained article, 
while another will produce a white, fine grained, beauti. 
ful sugar. 
the tu bes and the receivers, clean and sweet; free from 


Too much attention cannot be paid to keeping 


leaves, sticks, and particularly from becoming sour ; and 





in boiling,by frequent skimming, freeing the surface of the 
liquid from any accidental impurities. 
The first process in making the sugar, is tapping the 


tree, in order to procure the sap. In selecting ground for 


the atmosphere, for if one part is early deprived of the 








to the sun while the other is shut out from its action, the 
time of running will be ditferent in the two parts, and 
the first part of the works will be dry before the last part 
has reached the maximum of discharge. In such situa- 
tions therefore a longer time has to be spent to obtain the 
same quantity of sap, than where all are acted upon 
alike, be that time a little earlier or later in the season 


making of sugar; as the severity of the winter, the depth 
of snow, or cold winds, may retard the flow of sap, 
while a mild winter, little frost in the earth, and a warin 
temperature will advance the flow in proportion. The 


|| rule should be observed whatever may be the scason,not to 
attempt tapping the trees before the sap flows freely. It 
is necessary this should be the case, that the spouts may 


be secured from leak ge, and the vessels for rece iving 


the sap property pliced. 





i| mary to box them with a common axe making the cut in 


a slanting direction, and placing the spout at the lower 
extremity. Wehave seen large trees with such a deep 
cut nearly excircling them, and pouring out a stream 
that would fill a barrel in a few hours, an eperation, it is 
perhaps needless to svy, that was cortain death to the tree. 


When it became necessary to abandon the axe, the auger 





was in most cases substituted ; some using one ef three 
| fourths, or an inch, while others used one of only half an 
inch. Where an inch auger was used, but one epeut was 
usuctily put to a bucket; three fourths, two; and half an 
inch three, As it is ‘clear that the smaller the wound 


made in the tree, in procuring the sap the quicker it will 


as the quantity of sap isin some measure depending on 
the number of pores severed in ihe boring, the half ineh 
was at least equal in this respect tocither of the others. 
Where the saving of the trees from injury therefore is 
desirable, the small auger or a bit of the same size is used, 
but in other cases the axe or a larger auger. We ‘have 
seen trees that had been tapped annually for fifty years, 
with -no injury to the tree, but with adecided benefit to 
the quality of the sap. 

For'the spouts the best material with which we are ac. 
quainted,is the common sumach, of the second or third 
years growth, the wood.in these being-harder, ‘the pith 
smaller, and of course being less liable ite injury whea 











We have for years watched | 


a sugar works, or camp, it is advisable to have the whole | 
equally exposed as far as practicable to the influence of | 


snow while it lies long on the other, or one partis open | 


There can be no time fixed upon for commencing the | 


time in our latitu’e for a considerable number of years, | 
> i | 
has averaged from the [2th te the 20th of March; but one | 


Where trees abounded on eve. | 
ry farm, and the question was not how they could be 
preserved, but how they could be destroyed, it was custo. | 


hea‘,the half inch auger in this respect was preferable; and 
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of sugar is quickly performed. 
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driven into the tree, than the growth of a single year, 
Where the sumach cannot be had, we have seen then 
made of cedar, pine, and even basswood, the end placed 
in the tree being perforated with a gimblet and the hole 
burnt with a large wire, to allow the sap to escape freely, 
In pointing the spout, the taper should be such as to have 
the bark of the tree furnish the princip:l base of support, 
since if it is shaped so as to presson, and close the pores 
of the wood, the discharge of the sap is in the same de. 
gree retarded, If more than one spout is used, they should 
be so placed, that the sap from both may fall at about the 
same point, as it wiil in such case be more easily and cer. 
tainle caught in the bucket. In placing the buckets, 
some have recommended that they be provided with bales, 
and hung on the spout or spouts; but unless a spout is so 
large and hardly driven as to injuriously affect the porcs 
of the boring, they will not support a bucket ;—some 
have proposed driving strong nails, or spikes inte the tree 
over the spouts, on which the bucket is to be suspended ; 
but since it is clear that extensive damage must result te 
the tree from thus wounding the wood, the practice ean. 
not be a good one, ana should be abandoned for the more 
simple and equally safe one of placing the buckets, prop. 
erly supported under the spouts, and as near as is consis. 
tent with easy removal for empting the sap, 

The best method of gathering the s.pis to use a horse 
for the perpose, and when thete works are entensive, the 
services of an animal are indispensible. With a large 
barrel securely fixed on a stene boat, or in the smoothed 
crotch of atree, a wood tunnel placed inthe bung hole, 


ind the logs and brush 80 removed that access to the im. 


| mediate vicinity of the trees is casy, the gathering of 


the sap, one of the most laborious parts of the making 
The Vusst ls for eloring 
the sep should be so placed, that the barrels in which it 
is brought may be easily rolled upon them for discharg. 
ing, Where it is to remain till wanted for boiling. 


The processes for boilrag are somewhat various, oF 


more or less complete, while the quitity of the artick 
ig mainly depending on the skill and care with which 
he reducing the sap is performed. Qne of the rndest 
inethods is the suspending (wo or more iron kettles ona 
pole supported by crotclies, ith a log rolled to cach side, 
The first kettle in the series is used for heating the sup, 
whence it is transferred te the next, and there is made 
into syrup, or in its turn put into the one in which that 
proeess is performed. Sug#r so made, however perfeet 
the grain may be, can scarcely be otherwise than discol. 
ored by the siaoke and ashes. To obviate this duffieul- 
ty a large kettle of 90 or 100 gallons, or two of suialler 
size, is placed in an arch, and the boiling down is per- 
formed in these. In this metho! there is a great saving 
of fuel, and the article will be ina much more neat and 
perfect state than the former, batin reducing the syrup 
there is great danger of burning it, since the kettle in the 
arch above the liquid, will become so hot from the action 
of the fire, that the occasional rising of the syrup is al- 
most sure to communicate a burnt eolor and taste to the 
sugar, if not prevent its graining entirely. ‘To avoid this 
result, many manufacturers suspend a large kettle witha 
chain and long pole, so balanced that, when desirable # 
may be easily raised fiom the fire or wholly removed from 
it, as the case mayrequire. If suitable care is used im 
purifying the sap both before and while boiling, this 
methed is perhaps as good as any of the common oncs, 
and will produce as good looking sugar. But where su- 
gar is te be made in large quantities, and for sale, thick 
sheet iron pans, eighteen inches in depth, and of the re- 
quired length and width, set not im, but on, an arch, i@ 
such a manner that while the whole of the bottom is ¢x- 
posed to tie action of the fire, the sides shall be free, and 
the burning of the syrup from this cause impossible, 27 
to be preferred to any other implements for boiling. With 
proper care to secure such flat bottomed boilers from rust- 
ing during the time they were not in use, they would last 
for a long period,and the great danger of burning the eu- 
gar, orthe production of a duty inferior article be avoided, 
In determining the proper time of removing the syru 
frem the fire for the purpose ef cooling and cleansing, t 


judgment of the manufacturer-must be exercised, and hie 
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decision should depend on the thickness and quantity of | 


the syrup. Syrup, to cleanse well, should when cooled, 


be of the consistency of ordinary molasses, aud should 


stand at least one night, to give time for cooling, and the 





deposition of whatever coarses secliment may be suspend. | 


It should then be carefully poured off into the 


ti 
' 
! 


ed init. 
kettle in which it is te be finally boiled into sugar, and 
}..fore it is warmed the substance used for cleansing must 


. . ' . 4 > 
he carefully incorporated with the mass. This may be 


uw 


either the white of eggs, or, as is usually the case, milk, 


in the proportion of three pints toa pailful of the syrup, | 


' 

i} 
{ 

| 

: , : » a 
and thoroughly stirred into the liquid. If one or two | 
A . . ' 

cogs are added to the milk, less milk will suffice, and the || 


operation be more perfect. The quantity of milk used 


js not however essential, and it is better to err on the side 


of too much, than ef not enough. After the cleansing 


waterial is incerporated, the syrup should be slowly rais- 
aan 
ed to the beiling heat, but by no means be disturbed until 
it begins to buil; the albumen of the eggs or milk coagu- 
lated by the heat, rises to the surface of the syrup and 
It this 
eration is perfectly done, the liquid will be clear, free 
j t 
Ex. 


rience will determine when the process has proceeded 


must be immediately aud carefully skimmed off. 


from specks, and may be at ence reduced to sugar. 
} 
far enough, better than any directions that can be given; 


putas a gv neral rule it nay be said that the syrup will 
srain when a quantity of it thrown into the air from the 
stick used for stirring, feathers, or falls in light feathery 
masses, or blown froin a sinall doubled twig will assum: 


the same appearance. A little of the liquid dipped into 


a plate or saucer and stirred, will also aid in showing 


whether it is | 


sil red 


wilted sutliciently. When done, it may be 


off in the kettle into an article resembling Musco. 


yaco sugar, or turic 1 into pans or other yessc!« for mak. || 
/ | 


ing into cakes. Where the sugar is intended for family 


use, the best method is to boil it until it will grain, and 


then turn it into a large tub or barrel, from which, after 


tie grainine process is completed, the molasses may be 
dratued from a hole in the bottom, leaving the sugar fine 


and white; 


or by scooping out the surface of the sugar 


in the center of the barrel, both wet and dry sugar can be | 


always at command, 





Que of the greatest obstacles in the manufacture of || 
sugar, is the liability of the sap, especially in the latter 
It is known at || 
vuce by its assuming a whitish hue, and when far advan. ! 
ecd the sap becomes thick and ropy. 


part of the sugar season, to become sour. 


When small quan. | 
Uties are left for a few days in the buckets it sours, and | 
if nixed with new sap injures the latter seriously, Sap! 
soured cannot be nade into sugar if boiled in that state, | 
end it yields but an inferior kind of molasses. ‘To pre- 
vent this tendency to souring, or cliange its quality when 


acidity has commenced, lime should always be at com. 
inand in a sugar camp. When the buckets are taken 
from the trees in the spring, they should be carefully | 
soaked and cleansed in warm water. 
be carried to the works, they should first be soaked in 


warm water, and then washed or dipped in strong lime | 
water, 


P 
When they are to 
} 


If they become whitish at the bottoms, the ap. | 
plication of the lime water must be repeated; and if, as 
not unfrequently happens, such quantitics are gathered 
and stored, that souring will commence before it can be 
boiled away, the stirring into the reservoir of a few quarts 
of lime will check the process of acidity at once, and 
neutralize what may be already formed. The value of 
lime in the manufacture of sugar will be perceived from 
the history of beet sugar by Count Chaptal, and the ex- 
‘ensive use nade of it to check acidity and fermentation 
ui the beet root pulp. Lime can do no injury in any case, 


aud the fine quality of maple sugar would be greatly in. | 
ereased by its more general use. 


The Agricultural Meetings at Albany. 

We have at last reccived the Proceedings of the Agri- 
enitural Convention which met at Albany on the first of 
February, as also the proceedings of the New-York State 
Agricultural Society, which met at the same tine. They 
“ecupy more than 12 pages of an Extra Cultivator, and 





ET EE 


| and Addresses made to the meetings hereafter , as we can 


' make room for them. 


of his occupation. 


| namber of distinguished members of the Senate and As- 


'The views of these gentlemen were generous and eleva- 


, nessed such numbers in attendance—so much talent and | 


'of the cause, or such a realizing sense of its vast conse. | 


| policy, by seconding the efforts which have long been | 





are of a highly interesting character. It was our inten. |! 











of the Genesce Farmer, had we received them in a rea- 
sonable time after the meetings; but our type being now 
mostly occupied by the March No. of the Monthly Gene- 


tion to have issued these proceedings in a double number | 
} 


this object. We, therefore, publish in this number an ab- }| 


stract of the doings, and shall publish the several Reports | 


We make the following extracts from a letter from a 
gentleman who was in attendance at these meetings: 











“The Convention was one of the most respectable in 


pointof numbers, talent and character, ever held in this 
state. "he large hall of the Assembly was literally 


crowde l. 


There was also the aged veteran of 


: j 

| farmer, eager in the pursuit of information on the subject || 
| 

; 





the plough, with frosted head and furrowed brow. A 


sembly came in and participated in the deliberations.— 
Among whom were Messrs. Beardsley, Powers, Livings- | 


! 7 ‘ ‘ . i] 
ton and others of the Senate—and Mr. Speaker Bradish, | 


Mesers. Mann and Owen of Herkimer, Mr. Wardwell of |; 
Jefferson, Mr. Allen of Erie, Mr. Patterson of Livings- 
ton, Mr. Sibley of Monroe, and others of the Assembly, | 
ted, their opinions enlightened and liberal. We have rea- 
son to expect much from their efforts in the Legislature | 
in behalf of the general abject of the convention.” 

‘‘] cannot close this letter, without expressing my grati- 
It 


is the fourth annual meeting of the kind that I have had 


fication at the feeling manifested at this convention. 


the pleasure of attending, but on no former occasion have 
I been so instructed and entertained. Never have I wit- | 


character—so much spirit and activity in the promotion | 


quence. It is evident from the manifestations of this 


convention, composed as it was, of the most intelligent 
and enterprising men from every section of the state, that | 
the “ schoolinaster is abroad,” and the public mind becom. 


: ee 
ing enlightened 


on this great subject. Soon we confi- 


dently hope our state will respond, and adopt a liberal 


making by a few patriotic and public spirited individuals.” | 


Spring Wheat. 
Extract of a letter from Step. Paschall, Kingsessing, Pa.: 
“T should be glad to know which is the best kind of 
Spring Wheat, and whether there is any different method 
to be pursued in relation to raising it, from a crop of oats, | 
as it would be difficult to manure a piece of land in the | 


spring, against the time we commonly sow oats, about }, 


which time I have understood it should be sown.” 
The two best varieties of spring wheat, are the Siberi- | 
an and Italian. 


The Siberian variety has been more ex- 
tensively cultivated in western New-York, and its adap- 


tation to this country more thoroughly proved. It also 
appears better for rich land than the Italian. The latter 


however affords a better grain, and is peculiarly adapted 
to poor soils, though of course a good soil is to be prefer. 
red. Instances are given, where in favorable circumstan- 
ces, forty bushels to the acre have been produced by 
crops of the Siberian variety. Both varieties produce 
much more than the common spring wheat. The Egyp- 
tian spring wheat has also been recommended by some 
for its productiveness, each head consisting of several | 
spikes. But the flour is said to be but little superior to | 
that of the best barley. 

It has been commonly recommended to sow. spring 
wheat as early as the ground canbe well prepared ; and 
in ordinary cases this doubtless is much the best; but 
where the grain worm has proved destructive, the only way 
to escape its ravages is to sow late, or at about the usual 
time of planting corn. 

{t would undoubtedly be more difficult to prepare 
ground by manuring early enough for spring wheat, than 
for oats ; wheat requires more thorough culture than oats ; 
and where much preparation in spring is needed, by ma- 


| 
} 
| 
' 





There was to be seen the enterprising young || 


; 
i 
+} 
| 
' 


in its paste state is dissolved in water until it becomes of 


vantage whatever te be derived from the substitution of 
spring wheat for oats. Ploughing in autumn, would pro- 


'bably in all cases be advantagous to acrop of spring 
wheat. 
see Farmer, we find it inconvenient to accomplish | 


d. d- ?- 


eee 


New Chemical Manure. 
[We copy the following article from a London agricul. 


tural paper, the “* Mark Lane Express,” as worthy the at. 
tention of cultivators, and interesting on account of the 


| facts stated. Not the least intimation ia given of the 


nature of the composition used; and in the December 


_namber of the British Farmer’s Magazine, is a further at- 


testation of its value, but without allusion to its prepara- 
tion. It is not probable it will long remain a secret, how- 
ever, or that any manure 60 valuable, will long be un- 
known in this country.—Epb. Gen. Far.} 

Editor of the * Express’—Sir: Your paper being the 


organ of the agricultural interest throughout the country, 
|I have great pleasure in calling the attention of your 


readers to a recently discovered manure, which from its 


|| cheapness, portability, and facility of application, prof- 
| fers to be a great desideratum to the agricultural commu- 
nity. 


I shall perhaps best serve the public, by simply 
stating the facts of an experiment on the manure in ques. 
tion, especially as the sced time is approaching, and shall 
have great pleasure at a future time of entering more ful. 


|| ly into trials which have been nade by myself and friends 
i} 

| on 
{ 


different crops. 
Messrs. Hodgson and Simpson of Walton near Wake- 


|| field, the discoverers of the Chemical Manure, very kind. 
|| ly sent me a cask of it last spring, desiring me to give it 
' a trial with grain. i 


Not having land exactly requiring 
manure at that period, a field was kindly offered me for 


|| making the experiment, by Mr. ‘Thomas Yeates, of Carl- 
| ton Mirnot. 
|| led on part of the field along with the rest. The field had 
|, grown a grain crop the preceding year; Mr. Yeates 
| gave it a few ploughings, and considered a dressing of 


I prepared the seed myself, and it was dril- 


manure necessary, as it certainly was for his ensuing crop. 
The field was accordingly dressed with well rotted farm 


| yard manure, except that part of it sown with the chemi- 
|| cal manure, which has nothing excepting that put upon 


it. The barley sown with the chemical manure came on 
with a much more vigorous blade, kept its color better 
than the rest of the field sown with farm yard manure, 
and at harvest turned off a much better crop. The fact 


| was it lodged, while the remaining part did not, and Mr. 


| Yeates assured me that the ears of the grain manured 


|| wheat it proffers to do. 








nuring or otherwise, there does not appear to be any ad. 


| 


with the chemical manure were much the largest. 

This fact seems beyond a doubt, to settle the question 
of the valuable character of the manure, but it is but one 
among many proofs of its value, even so early after its 
introduction. 

The whole expence of manuring an acre of land is but 
six shillings ! twenty cight pounds of the manure being 
sufficient. It is applied to the seed, thus securing the 
whole efficacy and nutrition to the plant. The manure 


the consistency of thick cream; it is then poured upon 
the seed, and well mixed, and the seed dried with a sinall 
quantity of lime. Nothing more is necessary. So tri- 
fling an expense recommends it to the most extensive use. 
Doubtiess Messrs Hodgson and Simpson may be ranked 
among the benefactors of man if this discovery effects 
M. M. Micsurn. 


INQUIRY. — 
The following is from a subscriber in Seneca County : 


‘“‘T have a large quantity of straw and manure in my 
barn-yard, which has some foul seed in it. I wish to put 
it on a field of fifteen acres, with about 20 bushels lime 
to the acre. Will itanswer to draw out the straw and 


| manure in the spring and put it in a large pile in the field 
| and mix my lime with it, making a compost to spread and 
_ drag in with wheat at the time of sowing ? or is there a 
| better way of killing the foul seed in the dung” 


The propriety of spreading seeds of weeds on land, de. 
pends entirely on the nature of these weeds; if they are 
annual plants, and of easy extirpation, the objection te 
such practice would be small. For instance, the seeds of 
lamb’s quarters, and bottle grass (Setaria,) would eause 
but comparatively trifling inconvenience. But toomuch 
care cannot be taken to prevent the dissemination of 
Canada thistles, St. Johnswort, Red root, &c. With re. 
gard to the destruction of foul seed, there is perhaps ne 
better way, than by rapid and hot fermentation ; it is not 
probable, however, that this fermentation could be ’ 
duced sufficiently strong for the purpose under any ordina. 
ry circumstances. Fresh lime ia known to promote the 
rapid decomposition of some vegetable substances ; and 
if mixed with old straw, might, together with the heat of 
slacking, c@use the destruction of the sced; but experi- 
ments are needed to determine this point. The mixing of 
lime with heaps of stable manure is strongly disapproved 
by Loudon, and other agricultural writers, 
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Wool Growing and Manafactaring Statistics. 

Mr. Eprror—A work on the above subject has recently 
been published at Cambridge, Mass.,—C. Benton and S. 
T. Barry, compilers. As the boek itself will probably 
fall into the hands of a, comparatively speaking, smail 
number, I have prepared a partial abstract of its contents, 
which I hope will prove acceptable to the readers of the 





Farmer. The statements of Messrs. Benton and Barry | 
are as nearly accurate as it was possible to render them, | 
without their ascertaining the facts by personal observa- 
tion—a thing, of course, utterly out of the question.— 
They may be relied en with confidence, as substantially | 
correct. The following is the number of sheep in the 
states enumerated :— 


Maine,............. 622,619) Pennsylvania,....1,714,640 | 
New Hampshire,... 465,179) Delaware,..... -.- 150,000 


Vermont, ...... . 1,099,011) Maryland, ......--275,000 
Massachusetts, .... 373,322 Virginia,........-+ 1,000,000 


Rhode Island,....... 81,619! Ohio,.........06+ 1,711,200 
Connecticut,....... 255,169, Kentucky,..........600,000 
New-York,.....+ 4,299,879 a 
New-Jersey,......+: 250,000) Total,......12,897,638 

It will be scen that New-York contains a far greater 
number than any other state, and nearly one-third more 
than the whole of New England! The number is thus 
divided in her several counties: 





produced in each state, estimated at 3} pounds per head 
of sheep, and its value computed at the average price 
paid from 1827 to 1836, viz. 50} cents. The reader can 
readily make his own computation. The annual clip of 
New-York alone amounts to $7,057,176! That of all 
the states enumerated iy the first table amounts to $21,- 
168,246! 

The following table shows the amount of machinery 
in operation in the various states, and the variety of goods 



























































Albany, ...--.++++96,254 | 
Allegany,.......+-81,355 
Broome,...... wooo 31,784 | 
Cattaraugus, .....39,509 


Onondaga,......121,845 
Ontario,..........131,606 
Orange, ..... ++... 63,883 
Orleans, ........,.38,048 











} 





Cayuga, ......-125,053| Oswego,......2.. 52,074 | 
Chautauque, ....- 95,903, Otsego, ........ 216,149 | 
Chenange,...... 161,220; Putnam,...... .. 15,020 
Clinton, ........-35,607| Queens,......... 30,089 
Columbia,.......167,750, Rensselaer,........ 135,213 
Cortland,..........85,748 | Richmond,.......... 501 
Delaware, .-......113,686 | Rockland,.........5,641 
Dutchess,.......... 234,294, Schenectada,....... 19,429 | 
Erie,...2.......-69,256| Saratoga,........93,547 
Essex,...........60,744| MSchoharie,....... §2,286 
Franklin,.......-21,381 | Seneca,.......... 49,291 
Genesee,........: -136,471 St. Lawrence,....81,789 
Greene,............41,728 Steuben, ....... 100,661 
Herkimer,........ 77,432 Suffolk,..........43,570 | 
Jefferson,.........114,371, Sullivan, ........14,030 | 
Kings, ...+-...-----291; Tioga,........... 46,186 | 
Lewis,.....-+....40,234' Tompkins,....... 77,141 | 
Livingston, ......127,179 | Ulster, .......... 45,235 | 
Madison,........179,903 Warren,......... 24,786 
Monroe,...........82,736 Washington,....206,157 
Montgomery,..... 76,753 Wayne,.......... 64,546 
New-York,...........416 Westchester, .....30,747 
Niagara,..........-29,197 | Yates,......0..4. 58,702 


Qneida,.........147,342 


The price paid for wool in 1827 averaged 
sé ‘ 


36 cents per lb. 
o 1828 * ss 


40 


“ “ 1829 46 29 “ 
“ “ 1830 « 40, « 
“ “ 1831 “ 58 « 
“ “ 1832 “ 4l “ 
4 + 1833 ‘“ 524 6s 
“s “ 1834 * 50 « 
” ae 1835 es 57 46 
4s 1] 


1836 “ 58 “s 
I should have remarked that the above table is taken 











produced: : , 

3 | : | Sis is | 

Sle/ P12] Sleslel . 

1 3)/3|2)2 FzE| z 

a totaiwint sole 
Maine, ...0ce-ccorces 3} 15) 5 1 24 
New-Hampshire,..... 10| 19) 10 4; | 43 
Vermont, .......0-+ »-| 37{ 23) 37) 3 | 100 
Massachusetts,.......|150| 59)195; 77; 18) 10)10, 519 
Rhode-Island,.....---| 4 16 60 80) 
Connecticut, ...........; 17} 41 93! 9] 15; 9137) 184 
New-York, (estimat’d,)|100} 60/100] 40) 51 351 
New-Jersey,....‘*.... ; 20 20 
Maryland, ... ...“......| 3 | 4 5 15 
Pennsylvania,..........| 18) 1) 58 19! 21 6} 123 
Delaware, (estimated,)| 3 | 7 2 8! 20 
GOES checabst ccondccsbore 6) 3) 5 16 30) 
Kent’y & Tenn. (est.).| 3! | 15 22 40 
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The imports and exports of wool, during the year end- 

ing Sept. 30th, 1836, were, as appears by the following 

table, from a report made by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to Congress, during the last session : 














IMPORTS. 
Free of duty, costing less Pounds. Value 
than 8 cts. per |b. ..11,033,010...... $806,370 
Paying duty over 8 cts........ 1,654,611....... 463,756 
0 12,687,621 1,270,126 
EXPORTS. 
Pounds. Value. 
ORO GE QUE, 0 ctnsccescecsves of) ee $20,875 
Paying duty,.......++... 0 660 o BOD GERs cccccces 45,314 
, | eee 391,372 66,189 
EXCESS OF IMPORTS. 
Pounds 
Coarse wool,....... TITTY re Pe rierT eerste yy 
UND sc Ms vce c cewaseds Vere Te eT er iT eet ye 1,390,678 
DN Aveseseds 12,296,249 |) 


It appears from the foregoing tables and estimates that 
the wool produced in the various states heretofore enume- 


rated in the year 1836, was..................41,917,324 
Excess of fine wools imported ever the ex. 
ports of 1836,.........eeeees peksensene4 see 1,390,678 


43,308,002 
The consumption of the woel by the manu- 
facturing establishments, estimated at 22,000 
pounds per set, per annum, is within a frac. 
SR Oho éne 0.04 w006000er000creeuners wees 31,000,000 





12,308,002 

Leaving an excess of twelve million three hundred and 

eight thousand and twe pounds to be consumed in fami. 

lies, and to be held in various sections of the country for 
a price. 











from the purchases of one ef the Compilers, who paid 
each year during the time indicated the average prices | 
above given; and this is pronounced a “ fair test by which 
te estimate the general value of the staple” during those 
yoars. The compilers proceed to say: 


“The mean average for the entire purchase is a frac- 
tion over 50} cents per lb. A sufficient guarantec to the 
farmer, if any were needed, that the raising of shecp, 
with due attention to the grade, washing and manner of 
putting up the fleeces, is a surely profitable business. — 
‘The manufacturing interest in this ceuntry has undoubt. 
edly, during the period above named, experienced as much 
depression, and again been as successful, as is to be anti- 
cipated for any period to come. -This interest has now 
become se prominent in the country, and so evidently on 
the increase, as to forbid the course pursued by wool. 
growers heretofore, in years when they have received 
more by saving, or perhaps losing prices fer their staple, 
viz. the slaughtering of their flocks. On the contrary, 
they should be increased and improved; and succeeding 
years will yield ample indemnification in prices to be 
commanded.” 


We have next a table showing the amount ef wool 


It is estimated that various families manufacture in the 
state of New-York,......... $60 c beds ee dens 3,500,000 
Pennsylvania,...6...02.cceseee sees eee es..3,000,000 
GRD, anc once resents’ ccncseee . «+» 2,000,000 


orev ee eeaae 





8,500,000 
Making 8,506,006 pounds, and leaving about four mil- 
lion pounds fer similar putposes in the various other states. 
It is believed that the crop of native wool unsold at the 
time of the clip in 1836, was so limited as to be unim. 
portant to the foregeing conclusien. 
The excess ef imports over exports of coarse foreign 
wool, in the fall of 1836, was.............. 10,905,571 
The consumption ef 150 sets of machinery, 
used in the manufacture of this material, is es. 
timated at 50,000 per set per annum, which 
gives a total Of... 60... lee ee ceceeme ee eeeees 7,500,000 


Excess ever prebable consumption... ..3,405,571 

‘It is evident,” say the compilers of this work, +‘ that 
when the manufactories are in full operation, there is 
barely sufficient weel te answer the demand * * and the 














machinery in operation is gradually, but constantly, on 








the increase, to mect the wants of our growing popula. 
tion.” 

In this hasty abstract of Messrs. Benton && Barry's 
work, I have omitted many details, as well as considera. 
ble information of a general character, which would 
doubtless be found interesting, but my limits do wot per. 
mit me to proceed. ‘Those interested in the subject should 
purchase the work. 


"eb. 21, 1838. 


P. S. I am obliged to Mr. Griggs for his answer to my 


Sourn-witt. 
Cortlandville, 


inquiries. 
of which he writes—the grassy knolls, the little valley 


As he conjectures, I know full well the place 


with its brawling brook, the houses and barns constructed 
by its former occupant, and all the et ceteras of the ‘ Old 
But he 


must pardon me if I maintain the incognito, under whose 


farm’ are as familiar to me as ‘ household words.’ 


friendly shelter I can, if occasion requires, say or listen 
to things, which without it, would sound personal or rude, 
The anonymous writer can communicate the results of 
his own experiments, if successful, without incurring the 
charge of boasting—if unfortunate, without ridicule; 
he may extol individual skill, enterprize OF possessions, 
without becoming a sycophant or flatterer—he may lash, 
or hold upas a negative example, the courses of the idle, 
unthrifty and prejudiced, without being annoyed by the 
angry hornets which he has stirred up. But more of 


this anon. Souru-ui1u. 


Hints for a Memorial to the Legislature for Aid 
to Agriculture. 

1. The organization or distribution of the powers of 
government is different in this from every other country— 
placing the great interests ef agriculture under the pat. 
ronage or care of the local or municipal legislatures, while 
those of commierce are expressly, and those of manufac. 
tures by implication, under the care of the federal adminis. 
tration. The latter has, in every stage of its history, ex. 
ercised its power of regulating commerce and of laying 
duties for the encouragement of manufactures; while 
the agricultural interest, during the whele period, has not 
only been left to itself, but has been compelled to strug- 


gle against the whole weight of influence obtained by 


| these formidable competitors. 








2. We put it to the candid decision of the legislature, 
whether in the efforts made by the different classce of 


| society to advance their respective interests, the mer. 


chants and manufacturers have not been able greatly to 


outstrip the agriculturists; they have added dignity and 


character to their respective professions, by being able to 
convince the federal government, that their own interests 
would essentially advance the other departments of socie- 
ty. They have dene this at the expense of the agricul. 
tural interest, which has proportionally sunk in character 
and relative importance; while at the same time all 
classes of society are compelled to admit, that the agri- 
culturists are the foundation upen which the prosperity of 
all the others are depending. 

3. That recent events incontestibly demonstrate, that 
our country is not to be always exempt from the calami- 
ties of famine, but that like all other densely populated 
districts, the human race are here subjected to the same 
awful visitations—that the victims to these calamities 
are generally the laboring classes, nearly all of whom are 
employed by the cultivators of the soil, or in manufac- 
turing their productions. These classes have a deep and 
abiding interest in the rate of wages, which always de- 
pend upon the prosperity of the agriculturists, and which 
are uniformly depressed when the decrease of. productions 
by decreasing the necessaries of life, make a low rate of 
wages peculiarly severe upon those who have day by day 
to earn their bread. 

4. The balance between consumption and productioa 
is what constitutes price—the market settles that price— 
market is the meeting and the conference between con- 
sumer and producer, and the place where they discover 
each other's wants. An enlightened lawgiver who r- 
fleets upon the subject, cannet avoid seeing and being 
tonished at the celerity, the correctness, the equity, with 
which the balance of wants is settled, adjusted and paid; 
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but at the same time he cannot avoid seeing that price, 
which is the want of the producer, is always regulated by 
the necessities of the consumer; the extreme wants of 


the producer, instead of increasing the price, have always || 


a contrary tendency; and the impossibility of a man’s 
making a subsistence who carries his labor to market, is 
totally beside the question in the view of the purchaser ; 
the only question is, what is it worth to the buyer. 

5. That the trade or profession of a farmer is one of 
the most precarious in its advantages, the most liable to 
losaes, and by far the least profitable for the labor and 
eapital employed of any that is carried on; that it re- 
quires ten times more labor, vigilance, attention and 
knowledge, and we may add of good fortune, than be- 
longs to any other. Every one who carries on his busi- 
ness extensively, must employ six or eight laborers during 
a great part of the season, whose comfortable subsistence 
cannot take less than an average sum of $200 per an- 
num each. In addition to all this, he is coustantly em- 
ploying more mechanics than all the other departments 
of society combined; and when his crops fail and his 
ability to pay is diminished, the laborers and mechanics 
all want an increase of wages to meet the increased price 
of provisions and clothing. Under such a combination of 


difficulties, the amount of his produce rarely exceeds to || 


any considerable extent the amount of his expenditure— 
the interest of his farm is rapidly accumulating, his fam. 
ily has to be clothed and fed, his teams have to be kept 
up summer and winter, whether idle or employed, his 
farm has to be kept in good condition, the tools and im. 
plements of his labor have to be repaired or renewed, adi 
out of the surplus, before any thing can be carried to the 
market. And your memorialists speak from the convie- 
tions of experience, when they allege that the most 
prompt activity, the most vigilant superintendence, the 
most rigid economy, the most steady foresight, the most 
predisposing order, to have every body anc every thing in 
its place, and every preparation made to take advantage 
of every fugitive moment and every change in this co- 
quetish climate, are necessary to speed the plough, before 
the farmer can reasonably expect to meet his engage- 
ments. Every improvident, procrastinating, ordinary 
husbandman, who neglects or lets slip an opportunity of 
sweetening and purifying his land by perpetually renova- 
ted toil and undissipated attention, is and must be com- 
‘pelled in the present state of society, by a ruined farm 
and a mass of increasing debt, to emigrate from tlie land 
of his early habits and associations to remote places and 
more congenial climates. 

6. The capital of a farmer, unlike that of most other 
elasses, consists chiefly in property that never passes from 
hand to hand. He never realizes the amount of the first 
purchase money for his farm, without selling it, which 
rarely happens more than once in his life time, and then 
generally to a very great disadvantage. ‘Thus his sta- 
tionary capital remains always a weight upon his hands. 
This floating capital, consisting of his utensils and what 
is emphatically called stock, partakes of this character; 
and he never calculates upon receiving his profits more 
than once in a year, while the merchant and the manu- 
facturer frequently turn their whole stock in trade seve- 
ral times in a year. A farmer cannot with a capital of 
$10,000 purchase a productive farm, stock it with the 
necessary cattle and implements of husbandry, pay his 
laborers and mechanics, maintain his family, and run the 
hazard of the seasons, with a less expenditure than about 
$3,000 per annum ; and if his farm is unpaid for, or his 
buildings to erect, it i# with extreme difficulty he can 
ver attain an independant rank in socicty. 

7. The want of knowledge, which binds dewn the 
heart of man in misery, is more peculiarly the want of 
the farmer than of any other class of the human family ; 
every department ef natural philosophy, of mechanics, 
of hydraulics, of chemistry, of mincralegy, of acrology 
and electricity, are continually exhibiting to his aching 
mind, some event or cireuinstance that if he was master 
of might be turned to his advantage; but no school of 


arta animates his prospects, no agricultural institute in- 
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vites his sons to enter; depressed in hope, and borne 
down by labor, he resolves that his children shall never 
pursue such unrequited toil; and while the rest of man. 
kind enjoy all the institutions that the heart owns, and 
the understanding ratifies, he can rarely give his children 
the first rudiments of an enlightened education. 
IloLknam. 





Spring Wheat. 

Mr. Tucker—I notice in your paper of the 26th, the 
remarks of “ L.” on the subject of raising spring wheat. 
The inquiries of a ‘* Young Farmer,” on this subject, to 
which he alludes, have escaped myeye. I feel constrain- 
ed, however, to notice the remaks of “ L,” fearing lest 
his artiele will have a prejudicial influence on the inter- 
ests of the farmer. Believing L. to be a gentleman of ob- 
servation, intelligenee and influence, I regret much the 
tendency of his article ; and fear it will produce results he 
does not design or anticipate. He evidently considers the 
culture of spring wheat an object of secondary impor- 
tance—a kind of resort, or alternative—to be used in the 
event of the failure of winter wheat, or in the event of 
being willing to eat the bread of spring wheat soas to be 
able to sel! the “ merchantable” wheat. 

I confess, Mr. Tucker, 1 am not much pleased with 
this suggestion. It does not set so well on my stomach 
as the delightful and excellent bread of the beautiful 
‘‘Ttalian.” Nor do I, as a farmer, much like the idea, 
that seems couched under the suggestion, of being wil- 
ling to consume an article of inferior character, in order 
to be enabled to sel] the superior ‘‘ merchantable ” one. 

The tendency of this communication, Mr. Tucker, I 
think is to do great injustice to the character and value of 
spring wheat; greatly toinjure the interests of the wheat 
grower by giving the culture of this wheat, only a second 
or third rate place in his estimate of the value of spring 
crops. 

I consider the introduction of the Italian spring wheat 
into the country, to be worth millions of dollars. It will 
be worth millions in a single season, soon as it has had 
time to become generally spread through the extent of 
our wheat growing states, so as to be in the hands of 
every cultivator. 

With us, winter wheat is becoming a very uncertain 
crop. For two years it has signally failed in your sec- 
tion of the state. For four years it has, to a considerable 
extent, failed in this section. I sowed eighty acres last 
year, and harvested twenty. The hazards of a spring 
erop I now consider lessthan a wintercrop. I think the 
chance of a drouth, in season and degree to destroy 
a spring crop, less than the chance of destruction to the 
winter crop by winter killing, or blight and rust. 

Now as to the character and value of spring wheat. 
“L.” thinks it worth 15 to18 per cent less than winter 
wheat. The largest deduction I have known on the 
white cuaff spring wheat, from the price of the best white 
flint winter wheat, has been 8 to 10 cents per bushel, 
when the white flint has commanded 12s. And this net 
to an inexperienced miller, but one of extensive business, 
and who manufactures for the best markets. It is not 
the quality of flour, but the complexion, that gives to 
winter wheat the preference over spring wheat ; together 
with the faet, that the former produces a trifle less of bran, 
and more of flour, than the latter. The flour of the 
common varieties of spring wheat has not the extreme 
and perfect whiteness of winter wheat, but has something 
bordering on a yellow hue, when exhibited in the loaf 
of bread. It is this fact of complexion only, as explain. 
ed by the miller, that prevents its being rated as “extra 
super.” But as to every desirable property for domestic 
use, where persons make their own bread, it is gaining a 
decided preference over winter wheat, among our best 
families. It makes a more meist and finer flavored bread, 
and will hereafter, when the quality is excellent, hold the 
preference te winter wheat éor family use, where both 
are produced on the eame farm. 

Again as to the product. 

“L.” thinks, on soils where winter wheat produces 20 
bushels, spring wheat will produce abeut 15; that is, the 
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| yield generally, may be a about one fourth less than win. 


terwheat. Now, Mr Editor, the fact with us is quite the 
reverse. A friend of mine, the past season, sowed 24 
bushels of the Italian, on 2 acres of good bottom land, 
without manure or extra pains, and obtained 100 bushels 
of beautiful wheat from it. Not a man in the county 
can boast of such a crop of winter wheat. Other crops 
of 25 to 35 bushels per acre, under common circumstances, 
are frequent. Where winter wheat produces 17 to 20 bush- 
els per acre, I should expect 22 to 30 bushels of spring 
wheat. And where 25 bushels of winter wheat is pro- 
duced, it would not surprise us to see 30 to 35 bushels of 
the spring wheat. I greatly fear, therefore, the impres- 
sion produced by the suggestions of L, may mislead and 
and injure the farmer. 

Iam not at all surprised at his suggestions. For J 
have found a general sentiment, unfavorable to the culture 
of spring wheat, has obtained amoung our old and respee- 
table farmers. They had formerly taken up the opinion, 
that it was an unsafe crop, and as such, had generally 
neglected it. When sowed late in spring, the filling the 
kernel takes place about the time when the dry hot weath- 
er of haying and harvest occurs; and for want of rains 
at this time, the berry would be likely to shrink. To 
meet this hazard, spring wheat should be sown as early in 
the season as possible, that the berry may fill before the 
ordinary drouth of summer comes on, It should be sown 
the earliest moment the frost will allow the ground te be 
ploughed. The better and safer policy is to plough in 
fall, and then harrow in the wheat in spring, as soon as 
the frost is out of the ground sufficiently to allow the 
drag to cover the seed properly. I consider the hazards, 
then, less than the ordinary hazards of a wintercrop. In- 
stead therefore, of considering spring wheat as a resort 
or alternative, I should consider it an object of equal im- 
portance with my winter crop, and generally endeavor te 
sow an equal quantity of each. 

As to the kinds of wheat, I prefer the white chaff bearded, 
tothe red. So far as my observation has extended the 
berry is more plump, and lighter colored, the head long- 
er, and the yield greater than of the other kinds. It is 
indeed a productive, beautiful and excellent article. 

The Italian wheat however, now bears the palm. Itis 
justly esteemed of unsurpassed or unrivalled excellence 
among the varieties of spring wheat. The kernel is 
plump, brighter and lighter colored than the common 
sorts ; the skin thin, yielding less bran than other kinds, 
and as much flour as winter wheat : and is considered by 
good judges where it was first introduced, and who are 
best acquainted with it, equal in beauty of flour, and se. 
perior in excellence. of bread, to the best winter wheat. 
When to this, is super-added the fact, that in its culture 
we avoid the hazards of winter killing, and in a good 
measure the danger of rust, and that on poor soils it does 
well, and on good soils is unrivalled in product, we may 
not wonder at the station it has acquired in the estimate 
of the farmer. No person should be deterred by the price, 
from obtaining some of the seed. Too much pains, 
however, cannot be taken, to insure the certainty of ites 
being genuine and unmized, especially if hereafter de 
signed for seed. It should be washed in brine, and 
sprinkled with lime te prevent the possibility of smut. 
On fair lands I should sow 1} bushel, per acre. On rich 
land one bushel. I have counted 10 and 11 tall stalks 


and long heads from a single kernel. Although so highly 


extolled, I think it by no means eulogised beyond its 
merits. It is a benefit of incalculable value, that we 


have asummer grain of such excellence. A Farman, 
Onondaga County, Feb. 27, 1838. 
Cebble Stone Houses. 

Mr. Tucxer—I observed in the Monthly Genesee Par. 
mer of February, a request for some one who was quali- 
fied to answer the inquiry concerning the manner of 
building cobble stone walls, of their durability, the pro- 
portion of the mortar, the expense of building, &c. Hav. 
ing had some experience in this business, I cheerfully 
transmit a few facts relative to the foregoing request. 

Having erected two or three buildings each season, fer 
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‘expedient, will be of any use to your readers, let it have 


several years past, I shall only mention one which I built 
last season. It is 40 feet by 60, four stories high. ‘The 
feundation is three feet high, the first story 108-12 feet 
high, the second 11 2.12 feet high, the third 13 3.12, the 
fourth story 10 3-12 high; making from the foundation 
to the plates 48 4-12 feet in height, with a wing 24 feet | 
by 34, one story. The whole was built of cobble stone, 
(not of the first quality,) the outside was laid in courses 
ef cobble stone four inches in thickness, and larger stone 
on the inside. It is a steam flouring mill, and has been 
in operation three months. It stands perfectly well—it 
is situated in the village of Palmyra, on Canal-street. 
As it regards their durability, I am perfectly eonvinced 
that if they are laid with good materials, and in a work- 
manlike manner, they will stand, and their solidity will 
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increase as their age increases. 
. . . . ’ | 
tity of sand with the lime is very essential. ‘The coarser 


The quality and quan- 


and purer the sand, the stronger will be the cement and 
the firmer the wall. As for the proper quantity of sand 
with the lime, it depends on its coarseness and purity. 
The proportion which I generally use, is from five to eight 
As for cle- 





bushels of sand to one of lime in the stone. 
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for winter wheat, it is my candid opinion that your surest 
and quickest way to wealth, is to make that your princi- 
pal crop, and the best stock that you can keep is sheep. ' 
After ploughing in your clover, turn your sheep on, and 
you will find them a benefit to it; and if you raise roots, 
your sheep will do well on straw, if stacked where they 
can always have access to it, with a few roots every day. 
Another very useful branch of husbandry is too often 
neglected, and that is a good garden. People generally 
find too much to do to attend to this most useful of al! 


} : , . ~ a 
farming interest, and being my counsellor in my line of 


i 


business, I have taken it into my head to write, but you 
may do as your judgment will dictate as to publishing it; 
to publish will gratify, and to not publish will not oifend 
your humble servant, 

Le Roy, Feb, 1538. 


A. &, 


Items from Foreign Ag. Journals, 
Received at the office of the Genesee Farmer, 
Lavor ww France.—I observed in Lorraine two ploughs 
ina field of light land, drawn one by tive horses, and 





necessaries, but certainly nothing returns a better com- | 
pensation for the labor bestowed upon it, than a garden. 


And now my brother ploughman, just let me whisper 
in your ear, if you love your dear wife, as every good far- | 
mer will do, you will not grudge to spend a few hours | 
next May in preparing a little spot for her to sow her | 
flower seeds in. When I see these innocent little beau. | 
ties in some corner of the garden, I conclude that here 


happy, where there is no flowers to be found, but one | 





gance and taste, every one who has seen a cobble stone 
building, built as it should be, will acknowledge that it 
As for the 
expense of building, it is cheaper than almost any other 
kind of building. 


If the above, after such corrections as you may deem 


surpasses quarry stone or brick buildings. 


a place in your paper; if not, throw it under the table; 
suit yourself and you will suit 
Your ob’t serv’t, 
Marion, Feb. 27, 1838. Curster Cvark. 


Answer to Inquiries of a Young Farmer. 

In answer to the inquiries of a Young Farmer of Sene- 
ea county, [ would suggest that his own plans for farm- 
ing are generally very good, but before entering upon the 
subject at large, I will in the first place take it for granted 
that he has or is getting his farm under the best regula- 
tions. Get your farm well fenced into lots of a size in 
proportion to your farm; fields all laid out square, clear 








of logs, stumps and stones, as fast as time and means | 


will permit; but all these things cannot be done in one 
year, but let it be your aim to do so. 


I will just tell you 
my plan of fencing. 


I stake rail fences; I have also 
begun to build post and rail fences, and another I am now 
preparing to build in the spring is posts and boards, the 
boards sawed narrow, from four to eight inches wide.— 
These two methods are far preferable to rail fences, as 
they will not blow down with the wind, and will stand 
for many years if the posts are put down firm in the 
ground; and even after the first set of posts are rotten, 
the expense will be but small to furnish others, as the 
boards will still be good; and I can assure my young 


| 








friend that nothing can give him more pleasure than ma- 
king improvements on his farm—a pleasure which none | 
but fariners enjoy, (read the remarks of W. W. B. on agri. 

oulture, nothing is more true.) But I have digressed from 

the subject. Now, my young friend, let us have a little 

chat about the best modes of agriculture. Your plan of 
seeding in the spring all lands on which wheat was sown 

in the fall previous, no good farmer will neglect to do; by 

#o doing you can raise wheat on the same ground every 

other year, and at the same time improve your soil. My 

plan is to let the clover grow till some time in the month 
of June, then passa roller over it in lands of the breadth 

you wish to plough, then plough it carefully, turn it all 
wnder and let it lie and rot until you wish to plough for 
seed, with only one or two thorough harrowings ; by thus 
seeding your land, you will not only have the benefit of 
the feed in the fall after harvesting your wheat, but you 
will keep your land free frem other foul stuff, such as 
wire grass, mulleins, thistles, &c. 

As respects raising clover for the seed, it is well enough 
to raise your own seed, but this plan will not enrich your 
sil like ploughing. As for spring wheat, I consider it 
as only a chance crop. If your farm is of the right kind 





thing is certain, that but a very few unhappy families 
ever cultivate flowers. The churl will not please his 


wife so much, and the miser will not spend his time; but 


my friend, if you will spend a few hours in preparing a | 
small spot for them, I'll be bail for your wife that she will 
take care of them afterwards; and what can add more 
to your happiness, than to take an occasional walk with 
her and view these most lovely of nature’s productions ; 
and just by the side of them have a spot well assorted | 
and planted with strawberry vines ; by so doing yeu will 
not only enjoy the pleasure of viewing, but also of regal- 
ing both taste and sight. 

One obligation all who read an agricultural paper owe 
to their neighbors, that is to use their influence to per- | 
suade them to take a paper. It will be an easy task to | 
persuade good farmers to do so, but others think they | 
know enough already; and here I will just correct an | 
error that is to be found in the article under the caption | 
ef staking fences, in the number for February; it now | 
reads thus, “there are some good farmers in this place 
and some inditferent ones, but strange as it may seem, it | 
is the last of them I found willing to take a paper ;” it | 
should read the first of them. 

Agriculture has undergone a very great change in this 
place within a few years; a new era in farming has actu. 
ally begun. 
provements, ditching wet land is now almost universally 
adopted. People begin to learn that their low Jand when 
reclaimed is their very best; and to whom are we indebt- 
ed for all these improvements ? To the conductors of ag‘ri- 
cultural publications ; ‘yes, those true friends of our race 
deserve our warmest gratitude. Happy am I for one in 
that they are furnishing the editor of our own Genesee 
Farmer with abundance of communications, so much so, 
that even the Monthly Farmer, large as it is, cannot con- 
tain them. 


the farming community; yes, their names will be honor- 








ed when political editors are no more remembered in the 
land of the living. 

A few remarks before I close respecting our high pri- 
vileges as a community. Need I tell you of the plea- 
sures of retirement which the farmer alone can enjoy, 
one of the purest enjoyments of this life and the best 
preparation for the future; I need not dwell on those 
healthful occupations, on the calmness of mind, on the 
spirit of manliness and independence which naturally be- 
long to that condition ; but I may be allowed to say, that 
in this nation agriculture is destined to receive the high- 
est honors; and that the country life of America ought 
to possess peculiar attractions. The American farmer is 
the exclusive, absolute, uncontrolled proprietor of the 
soil; his tenure is not from the government, but the gov- 
ernment derives its power from him; there is above him 
nothing but God and the laws. 


Now, friend Tucker, I have written more than I think 

















lives a family enjoying peace, comfort and happiness. 1 || ' 


do not pretend to say that some there are who do not live || 


To speak only of one among so many im. || 
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finding that our farmers are getting awake to the subject; | 


Long may such editors live in the hearts f 


the other by four, both held by women, and driven by men, 


i] Ihave frequently seen in France, four men shoeing a 


horse, having first put him in the stocks, and tying cach 
foot im turn over a bar.”— Walker's Letters. 

Seep Wureat.—Mr. Holmes stated before the Pres. 
ton ag. so. that, being anxious to determine the smallest 
quantity of seed wheat that could be sown, due regard 
being had to obtain an average crop, on tie Sth of De. 


cember he planted or dibbled his wheat at the 





rate of one 
in a Square yard, 
(his certainly had the appearance of an extraordimary 
simall number of grains for the extent of ground oceupied, 
but he assured the mecting that it had proved quite suf. 
ficient to realize his warmest cxpectations, for it sprung 
up regularly, and yielded plentifally. The crop was in 


grain ina square foot, or nine grains 


1} the proportion of forty-two bushels to the acre; and ac 


| cording to his rate of planting the seed required on the 
| statute acre would be four pounds lea ounces.--Mark Lane 
[xpress. 

A Cioop Cow.—Mr. Robert Wilson of the Corapass 
lon, Spaldwick, has in his possession a cow, whose inilk 
| or rather cream, bas during the summer months produced 


eood butter without any churning, or going through any 
uther process than simply putting the cream together, and 


Now is the time for 
sweet eulbje et, and be prepare 


} working it over to free the butter trom the milk.— Far. 
mer’s Magazine. 

| Fromthe Yankee Farmer. 
Maple Sugar. 

} 

} 

| 


their attention to this 


d to attend to this business, 


manv tovive 


for iu this unusual, changing scason the time for catching 

| Sap nay soon be along ; and none who have an opportu. 

lnity should negle ‘t to obtain one of the most delicious 
sweets. We never yet saw the suyar, tho ight improved 
with the refiner’s art, for which we would exchange good 
| As tothe expense ot making it we have 

| but little to say, as a calculation made for one place would 
| not answer for another. In some places wood is of but 
es 

| 

| 

| 


little value, while in others it is worth several dollars a 


maple sugar. 


| cord standing; and there is also in different situations a 

vast difference in the advantages of catching sap and re. 
| ducing it to sugar; and thus again the price varies in dif. 
ferent se tions of the county. In some cascs two or 
three boys have made 800 or L000 pounds in a few weeks, 
when they have had but little else to de, and the wood con. 
We would not 
idertake to give the best method of making maple su- 


sumed was of no value of conse quence. 


gar, but as there have been inquiries on the subject we 
will make a few remarks which may be beneficial to 
some. 

Vessels for catching Sap. la some parts of the coun- 
try birch bark may be obtained for buckets which cost a 
incre trifle. Troughs of soft wood cost but a few cents 
apiece, and they are more durable, but after the first time 
of using they are difficult to keep clean, and they doubt 
less have some effect in giving the sugara dark color.— 
In some places vessels holding about two gallons have 
been made similar to pails without bails, and hooped 
with small iron hoops, at an expense of about 15 cents 
each. These are cheap and handy, easily kept clean, 
and if they are housed, with the large end down, to pre- 
vent their falling to staves as they shrink, they will be 
very durable. 

Method of Tapping Trees. The old fashioned, bung- 
ling method of notching trees should be completely explo- 
ded, as it injures the trees, not only by unnecessary cut- 
ting but by allowing the sap to run waste after the 
time of catching the sap is over. We have preferred 
the following method: Take pieces of soft seasoned 
wood, from three-fourths of an inch to an inch square, 
and from ten to eighteen inches long; bore into one end 
about three inches with a small bitor gimlet ; cut awa 
the end that is bored regularly and smoothly, so that #t 
will follow a half inch anger or bit; then commenee 
about two and«a half inches from that end and cut slan- 
ting nearly to the center, and take off nearly half of the 
piece to the other end, this will come down to the hole, 
and from that a smal! channel should be made to the other 
end. It may be well to burn out the hole with an iron, 
lest it become filled by driving the dust into the tree and 
by its being swelled with sap. Bore into the tree about 
an inch and a half, and drive in the spout, and if it be 





you will publish, but knowing you to be friendly to the | 


properly shaped, and the auger or bit be sharp so as to 
cut smoothly, no sap will be wasted; it will all rum 
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he spout and down the channel. As itis best to 
bore the hole near the ground or snow, and as it is neces- 

ary to bore up a little, it 1s rather inconvenient boring 
ih an auger, and a center bit is much the best instru- 
Salli it will cut more sinoothly and will not require hali 


through t 


tho labor. 

To prevent, in a measure, injury to the dapatag 
tapping the trees as we have named they will be cut - 
yery little ; when you are done catching sap, take out t : 
spouts and save them carefully for another year; an 
drive in astopple of soft w ood, otherwise the sap may run 
occasionally for several weeks ; let the stopples come out 
of the tree about two inches that they may be taken out 
eonveniently when the weather becomes so warm that 
the sap will not run, and the trees begin to grow. If the 
tree be thrifty the hole will soon be closed, and in the fall 
scarcely a scar willremain, We have noticed on cutting 
trees a few vears after they have been tapped that those 
managed as above directed had scarcely a mark where 
they were tapped ; while those ja which the stopples were 
left were considerably decayed around them. 

An ingenious economist observed to us that the best 
method of tapping trees was to drive a gouge into a tree a 
little, and then put ina piece of wood in the shape of the 
gouge ; this method may do well and save lime, but it 
would be liable to one objcction—the sap will run fre. 
quently after the time of catching it is over, and cannot 
be stopped when the trees are t apped in this manner. <As 
we have found that the sap after a run of a week or more 
is not much more than half as sweet as the first run, and 
not so good for sugar ; and as the trees are evidently 
more injured by running a long time, we have preferred 
catching sap about one week from one set of trees, then 
stopping them up and tapping another parcel. When 
one has a plenty of trees this inethod is good, as what 
sap is obtained is superior, and we think it is better to 
injure many trees a little than to injure a few much. 


N. ¥.State Acricultural Society. °* 


The society convencd pursuant to adjournment at the 
City-Hall, in the city of Albany, on the first day of Feb- 
ruary, 1838 The Paestpent took the chair; Henry 
S. Ranpau, of Cortland, was appointed Secretary pro. 
tem. After some preliminary arrangements, and for the 
purpose of enabling the State Agricultural Convention 
to be organized, the society adjourned to meet at the 
City-Hall on Friday, February 2d, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

City-Hall, Friday, February 2d, 1538. 

Mr. Buel, from the Board of Inspectors, appointed at 
the lastannual mecting of the society to examine and 
test the merits of new farm implements, reported that 
tie board met in July last, and examined various farm 
1 plements, which were exhibited for their inspection. 

The Treasurer of the society presented bis annual re. 
port, which was read, accepted, and ordered to be filed. 

Mr. Buel read a letter from Anthony Dey, of New. 
York, embracing copies of letters from J. W. Glass, of 
London, in relation toa new and improved process of 
manufacturing sugar from the beet. 

Mr. Duane, of Sclienectady, from the committee to col. 
lect statistical facts in relation to the silk business, stated, 
that the chairman of the committee, Judge Spencer, was 
absent from the United States, and asked further time to 
report, Which, on motion of Mr. Baldwin, of Onondaga, 
was granted. 

On motion of Mr. Buel, it was 

Resolved, ‘That a committee he appointed to confer 
with the members of the legislature, and particularly 
with the agricultural committees of the two houses, on 
the expediency of making an appropriation of public 
moneys in aid of the improvement of our husbandry. 

The chair named, as the above committee, Messrs. J. 
$. Duane, of Schenectady, A. McIntyre and J. Buel, of 
Albany, J. J. Vicle, of Rensselaer, and A. Van Bergen, 
of Greene. 

On motion of Mr. Allen, of Erie, the president and 
accretary of the society, were added to the committee. 

On motion, Messrs. Duane, Buel, and Van Bergen, 
were appointed a committec to report to the society names 
of officers for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Duane, from the above committee, reported the 
names of the following officers, and the report was unan- 
tinously adopted, viz: 


JOHN P. BEEKMAN, of Columbia, President. 
Anrnony Van Bercenr, of Greene, 
W. A. S. Nortu, of Schenectaday, 
Axcuimatp Mclxryne, of Albany, 
ALexanper Waxsn, of Rensselaer, 
Harvey Batvwin, of Onondaga, 
J. Burt, Corresponding Secretary. 
Joun Warsn, Ree. Secretary. 
Cates N. Bement, Treasurer. 

oun Townsenn, of Albany, 
Jesse Burn, of do. 


| Vice-Presid'ts. 


J 


Mr. North introduced the following preamble and re- 
solutions, which were adopted : 


Inasmuch as the object of this society is the improve. 
ment of agriculture in all its branches,—and as the 
speediest way of diffusing agricultural knowledge, is by 
eliciting from its members, whatever of experience they 
may have gained in those departments of farming, to 
which they have particularly turned their attention ; 
therefore, é 

Resolved, That committees of two be appointed to fur. 
nish the society, at its next annual meeting, reports on the 
following subjects ; 

1. On farm yard management, as it relates to the win- 
tering of cattle and the augmentation of manures. [Com- 
mittee, Messrs. North and Duane, of Schenectady.) 

2. As regards the feeding and management of sheep 
in winter. [Committee, Messrs. Rotch, of Otsego, and 
Grove, of Rensselaer.) 

3. On the most approved method of stall feeding oxen 
and other neat cattle. [Committee, John Sanford and 
Dan. Brandley, of Onondaga.]} 

4. On the best vegetable or root crops for feeding cattle, 
and the best manner of cultivating the same. [Commit- 
tee, Messrs. Buel and Bullock, of Albany.) 

5. On the most profitable mode of fattening hogs and 
rearing swine. [Committee, Messrs. Bement, of Alba- 
ny, and McDonald, of Washington.) 

"6. On converting weeds, green crops, and vegetables 
into manure, and forming composts, and the application 
of different kinds of manure to difierent soils, [Commit-. 
tee, Messrs. Ball and Walsh, of Rensselaer.) 

7. On the effects of lime and its application to different 
soils. [Committec, Messrs. W. Gaylord, of Onondaga, 
and J.J. Viele, of Rensselaer. } 

8. On meadow and pasture lands, and the best modes 
of renovating them, and of seeding down lands to grass. 
(Committee Messrs. L. F. Allen, of Erie, and Matthews, 
of Cortland.] 

9. On the proper time to cut timothy and clover, and 
the most approved method of curing the same. [Com- 
mittee, A. Van Bergen, of Greene, and S. Towsley, of 


| 
iO 1ondaga.} 


10. 'T'o digest a plan for the improvement of our com- 
mon roads. [Committee, Messers. Cheever, Buel and 
McIntyre, of Albany.] 

The socicty then adjourned to meet at the Assembly 
Ciamber, at 4, P. M. 

Assembly Chamber, 4, P.M. Feb. 2. 

The President, Dr. Beekman, delivered the annual Ad. 
dress, which we shall hereafter publish. 








report on the subject of horticulture, and the household 
| arts, presented a report, which was read and adopted. 

| Mr. W.A.S. North, of Schenectady, read a Report on 
the subject of Neat Cattle, which was accepted. 

Mr. H. S. Randall, of Cortland, from the committee 
on sheep, submitted a report, which was accepted. 

Mr. Allen, from the committee on horses asked further 
time to report. Granted, and directed to report at the 
next annual meeting of the society. 

Mr. Buel, from the committee on swine, read a report 
which was accepted. 

On motion of Mr. Randall of Cortland, 

Resolved, That Messrs. Buel and Randall be a com- 
mittee to prepare the proceedings of the society for pub- 
lication and that said committee furnish copies to the ed- 
itors of The Cultivator and Genesee Farmer for publica- 
tion. 

On motion of Mr. Buel, 

Resolved, That this society adjourn to meet at the City 
Hall on the first Tuesday in Feb. 1839. 

JOHN P. BEEKMAN, Pres’t. 
H. S. Ranpaxn, sec’y. > 


ae ee ee 


N. Y. St. Agricultural Convention. 


The Convention assembled agreeably to public notice, 
in the Mayor's Room, in the City Hall of the city of Al- 
bany, on the Ist day of February, 1838. W. A. S. North 
of Schenectady, was called temporarily to the chair, and 
Henry S. Randall, of Cortland, was chosen secretary, p. t. 

On motion of J. Buel, it was 

Resolved, That Messrs. J. P. Beekman, of Columbia, 
L. F. Allen, of Erie, J. Buel, of Albany, H. Baldwin of 
Onondaga, and J. B. Duane, of Schenectady, be a com. 
mittee to report suitable names for oflicers of the Conven- 
tion. 

Qn motion of J. P. Beckman, it was 

Resolved, Tnat Messrs. H. Baldwin, J. Buel, A. Van 
Bergen, of Greene, F. Rotch, of Otsego, and H. S. Ran- 
dall, be a committee to report subjects that ought to be 
brought before the Convention, and the order of proceed- 
ings thereon. 





ALEXANDER Watsn, of Rensselaer, 
1. D. Grove, ef do. 


“LF. Aes, of Erie. 


Ex. Committee. | 


sie 


The Conveatien then. adjourned to meet at the Assem- 
bly Chamaber at 3 o'clock, P. M. 


Assembly Chamber, Feb. 1. 3. P. M. 
‘The convention met pursuant to adjornment. 


Mr. Beekman, from the committee to nominate officers 


Mr. A. Walsh, of Rensselaer, from the committee to | 





i 


for the Couvention, reported the following, which was 
accepted by the Convention, 


JAMES R. LAWRENCE, of Onondaga, President. 
Avery Skinner, of Otsego, 

Daniet Warpwe ut, of Jefferson, 

D. 38. Dickerson of Broome, 

A. Van Bercen, of Greene, 

F. Rorcua, of Otsego, 

G. W. Parrerson, of Livingston, 
E. Hau, of Oneida, 

R. Swartwour, of Tompkins, 
C. Dunois, of Dutchess, 

C. Bercen, of Kings, 

J.J. Vierz, of Rensselaer, 

J. 5S. Spencer, of Madison, 


Henry S. Ranpvatt, of Cortland, 

R. L. Aven, of Erie, 

Joun Fry, of Montgomery, 

Samvuet Hoaa, of Rensselaer, 

The following delegates appeared and took seats in the 
convention. 

Albany—Jessee Buel, John Townsend, William Thor- 
burn, John Willard, James D. Wasson, J. K. Paige, C. 
N. Bement, Samuel Cheever, Charles Smith. 

Allegany—Seth H. Pratt. 

Cattaraugus—Nelson Green, 8. A. Goodwin. 

Chautauque—Geo. A. French, Abner Lewis. 

Chenango—Henry Balcom, D. Hubbard, jr., Justus 
Pearce. 

Clinton—Percival Morse. 

Columbia—S. Van Buren, P. I. Storrs, John Van Slyck, 
Wm. Bain, J. P. Beekman, A. B. Ludlow, Joab Center, 
Wn. H. Wilson, Adam L. Shaver, I. Crocker. 

Cortland—D. Matthews, I. Osgood, E. W. Edgecomb, 
H. S. Randall, N. Gillet. 

Dutchess—Freeborn Garretson, Cornelius Dubois. 

Erie—Richard L. Allen, Cyrenus Wilbur, A Warner, 
L. F. Allen. 

Essex—Gideon Hammond. 

Franklin—Luther Bradish. 

Genesee—A. H. Green, John Head. 

MGrreene—Seth Hawley, J. P. Hawley, A. T. Van Slyck, 
A. Van Bergen, Martin G. Van Bergen. 

Herkimer—Abijah Mann, jr, Volney Owen, Aaron 
Petrie. 

Jefferson—D. Wardwell, Chancy Baker. 

Kings—Cornelius Bergen. 

Livingston—N. Scott. 

Madison—Mr. Lord, Mr. Bostwick, Mr. Spencer, Der- 
ick Sibley, W. C. Bloss. 

Montgomery—John Fry, G. Gortner, jr. A. V. Putnam, 
E. W. Prindle, J. L. Bevins, A. A. Nestall, A. W. Sebor. 

New-York—John Harris, H. W. Childs. 

Oneida—W. C. Noyes, F.C. White, R. Fuller, J. H. 
Ostrom, E. Mart, E. Elmer, H. Hearsey. 

Onondaga—S. L. Edwards, E. Lynds, H.jBaldwin, G. 
Lawrence, A. Smith, P. Gould, Victory Birdseye, Jaines 
R. Lawrence, Wm. Gibbs, Henry Lawrence. 

Oatario—Jonathan Buell. 

Orange—-Hudson McFarlan. 

Oswego—Saml. Freeman, Jno. M. Richardson, A. Rice, 
L. Babcock, T.S. Morgan, Jos. E. Bloomfield. 

Otsego—L. Beardsley, Saml. Betts, jr., Jacob K. Snell, 
John Drake, Francis Rotch. 

Orleans—Horatio Reid. 

Putnam—Saxton Smith. 

Queens—John A. King. 

Rensselaer—H. D. Grove, L. C. Ball, Jas. Wallace, 
Alex. Walsh, Hezekiah Hull, Wm. A. MeCullock, A. D. 
Spoor, Jacob Ten Eyck, Cornelius Lansing, jr, John J. 
Viele, Joseph Hastings, W.S. Clapp. 

Saratoga—-H. C. Foster. 

St. Lawrence—M. G. Peck. 

Schenectady—Jno. B. Duane, John F, W.A. 
North, J. H. Strang, Wm. B. Walton, J. A. Tower, 8. 
G. Tower. 

Sullivcan—J. H. Bowers, Jno. Maynard, Nathan Wake- 
man. 

Toga—John Coryell. 

Tompkins—E., Curtiss. 

Washington—Martin Lee, L. Gibbs, E. D. Culver, 
Smith, J, W. Richards, Jas. Martin, Jno. Crary, L. 
Armstrong, Jno. McDonald, Thos. Whiteside, Jno. Rost, 


Nathan Wilson. 

Wayne—A. L. Beamont. 

Y :tes—Miles Benham. 

Mr. Buel, from the committee on the subject of the 
Grain Worm, presented a report, which was ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. Buel also read a most able and interesting paper, 
“on the Necessity and Means of Improving our bys. 
bandry.” 

oc sasiton of L. F. Allen, it was 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed for 
the purpose of considering the propriety of introdueiz 
into our common schools, books which treat on agri 
ture. 


The chair named the following committee: Judge RB. 


& V. Presidente, 





J 


\ Secretaries. 
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All f Erie, Wardwell 
O , of Saratoga, Messrs. en, of Erie, Wardwell, 
of ia. Mans, of Herkimer, and Baldwin, of Onon- 


— Friday, Feb. 2, 4, P. M. 
On motion of Mr. Beardsley, of Otsego, it was 
Resolved, That a committee of three practical and 

scientific agriculturists be appointed, whose duty it shall 

be to report to the next convention, upon the possibility 
and best practical method of extirpating the Canada 

Thistle, one of the most formidable enemies to success- 
1 agriculture. 

oes. Beardsley, of Otsego, Duane, of Schenectady, 

and Fry, of Montgomery, were appointed said committee. 

The consideration of the resolution submitted by Mr. 
Wardwell, on the subject of the culture of the Sugar 
Beet, &c. being called up, it was disgussed, and adopted, 
and the following gentlemen appoirted to report thereon, 
viz. Messrs. Wardwell, of Jefferson, Jonah T. Marshall, 
of St. Lawrence, and S. Cheever, of Albany. 

On motion of Mr. Buel, it was . 

Resolved, That inasmuch as most of our wealth is de- 
rived from the cultivaton of the soil, it is politic and just 
that a portion of our revenue should be applied to the 
improvement of the soil, and that, therefore, in the opin- 
ion of this convention, a part of the interest accruing 
from the investment of the surplus revenue, ought to be 
specially appropriated, by the legislature, to the improve- 
ment of the agriculture of the state. 

Mr. Viele from the commiitece appointed at the last an- 
nual state convention, under the resolution ‘*to inquire 
whether in the distribution of public monies in aid of ag- 
riculture, a better mode can be devised than that of giving 
it to county agricultural societies to bo awarded in premi- 
ums,” made a report, concluding with the following res- 
olution : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention, an 
appropriation ought to be made from the public treasury— 

1. For the purpose of establishing a State Board of 

Agriculture ; 

2. For the improvement of agriculture through agri- 
cultural societies to be established in the several counties; 

3. For the endowment of astate agriculture school or 
schools. 

The report was accepted, and the resolution being un- 
der consideration, it was, on motion of Mr. Crary, of 
Washington, divided; and the first numbers thereof, re- 
commending an appropriation of public monies for estab- 
lishing a central board of agriculture, and county socie- 
ties, was passed unanimously. On the last number of 
the resolution, recommending the appropriation of mon- 
ies towards the establishment of schools of agriculture, 
considerable debate ensued, in which Mr. Crary opposed, 
and Messrs. Mann, Allen, Buel, Baldwin, and Gen. Root, 
of Delaware, supported the proposition; and the entire 
resolution was finally adopted by an almost unanimous 
vote. 

On motion of Mr. Beekman, the president was desired 
to read a letter addressed to him by Willis Gaylord, which 
having been read, a copy thereof was requested for publi- 
cation, and is as follows: 


Otisco, Onondaga County, Jan’y 29, 1838. 
J. R. Lawrence, Esq.— 

Dear Sir,—I last evening received the Evening Jour. 
nalof the 24th, and have only one apology to make in 
answer to the query it contained. Though I knew, at the 
time of receiving your last kind letter requesting the draft 
of a bill and report, that there were multitudes who could 
perform the service as well, and perhaps better than I 
could, yet as it was a subject in which I believe the pub- 
lic was deeply interested, I determined to do what I could, 
and had commenced throwing my ideas on the matter to- 
gether with the intention of reducing them to form there. 
after, when I was taken with a weakness and partial in- 
flamation of the eyes, which has effectually prevented any 
further progress. Even this is written with difficulty, 
and must be finished at intervals, and probably contrary 
to what might be deemed prudence where the eyes are 
concerned. 

Sooh after I received yours, I addressed a letter to Col. 
Voorhees, and received an answer, going into the details 
of his plan somewhat at length, which, with some remarks 
on the system proposed, r presume, will appear in the 

esee Farmer, of this week. I can see no reason 
why the plan of experimental farms may not be connec- 
ted with County Societies, or why such farms should 
have any influence in preventing aid from the treasury of 
the state, to such societies, and the Col. I think is of the 
same mind. I have been looking over the law of 1819, 
and think it might be safely adopted as the base of a new 
one with one or two exceptions. My ideas on the subject 
are about these— 

I would have a sum of money appropriated for this pur- 
pose from the treasury ; say for form sake, 100 dollars for 
each member of assembly ; or 400 to this county. This 
money should be at the service of the country society on 
‘@ondition that the society raised by voluntary subscription 
ene half that sum, (the old law allowed only as much as 


wae raised by the subscription) or in the same proportion |! 


for any smaller sum subscribed ; so that if $200 was rais- 
ed by subscription, the sum to distribute would be $600 ; 
and soin proportion. J would not have the choice of affi- 
cers confined to practical farmers; and this I think was 
one of the most fatal features of the old law ; for experi- 
ence proves that they are not the most fit persons to man. 
age concerns of thatkind. In superintending the plough. 
ing ; inestimating the qualities of stock, or the produc. 
tions of the soil, the practical farmer is at home ; but in 
conducting the affairs of such societies they usually fail. 
The choice of officers of the society should therefore be 
unfettered. I would have no money taken from the trea- 
sury unless societies were formed and in actual operation, 
and the certificate of the treasurer of the society should 
state that the money subscribed was actually in his pos- 
session before he could draw from the treasury. The 
state therefore would have every security that the money 
granted would be carefully appropriated, and whatever 
the sum granted might be, if no societies were formed 
| under the law, no money of course could be taken from 
the treasury. 

The act as amended in 1822, authorized the supervi- 
sors to raise and expend money as they pleased for the 
benefit of agriculture and domestic industry. This I 
think was preposterous. ‘The society should have the ex- 
penditure of all the moneys raised; for if there is not 
spirit enough in any county to form a society, it is idle, 
and worse than idle, tolevy a tax on the inhabitants for 
distribution by supervisors. 

The societies must embrace the plan of annual shows, 
and the distribution of premiums, or no legislation will 
be productive of benefit. ‘Tliese constitute the springs 
that must move the whole machinery, without these noth- 
ing can or will be done. 

A general law embracing the formation of associations 
for experimental farms, might also be passed, either in 
connection with, or independent of the county societics. 








If such farms were established near the center of the 
county, they might serve as piaces where the annual fairs 
might be held as well as farms on which the most improv- 
ed systems of husbandry could be exhibited. I have no 
doubt that such a farm properly conducted might be a 
profitable speculation to the stockholders, as well as ben- 
eficial to the community ; witness the sales of improved 
animals, made by Bement and others, at prices which 
would justify the greatest care and attention. 

You have undoubtedly seen by this county papers, that 
a meeting is to be held this day at Syracuse, for the for- 
mation of a County Agricultural Scciety. I trust it 
will be well attended, and only regret that I could not 
have been present. This county should have a society, 
whether aided by the state or not, that will be active and 
efficient. We have the means, and we must have the 
spirit. But I think it can be demonstrated, that every 
dollar the state pays out, to promote agriculture, will be 
returned to the treasury eventually fourfold. 

From the Governor’s not introducing the subject into 
his message as he usually has done, I was apprehensive 
the whole matter would fall through, and no committee be 
appointed ; and even now I do not know who the mem- 
bers of the committee are, except that L. F. Allen is 
chairman. I think this a most fortunate selection, as 
there are few men more thoroughly acquainted with the 
subject in all its bearings, and more capable of taking en- 
larged and liberal views of the matter, than he. With 
your aid I am confident justice will be done ; and whether 
we get such a luw p ssed, or whether old prejudices will 
operate so farasto defeat the object, the friends of the 
best interests of the state will at leasthave the conscious. 
ness that they have done their duty. 

I remain yours, respectfully, 


WILLIS GAYLORD. 


On motion of Mr. Baldwin, it was 

Resolved, ‘That this convention memorialize the present 
legislature for an appropriation for the objects enumerated 
in the resolution just adopted. 

Messrs. S. Cheever, F. Rotch and J. P. Beekman were 
appointed a committee to draw up said memorial. 

On motion of Mr. Randall, it was 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to 
prepare the proceedings of this convention for publication; 
and that said committee furnish the publishers of The 
Cultivator and Genesee Farmer with copies of the same 
for publication. 

Messrs. Randall, Buel and Baldwin were appointed said 
committee. 


The following resolutions were submitted by Mr. Buel, 
and adopted. 

Resolved, That the introduction of foreign seeds and 
plants, through our consuls, public ships and merchant 
vessels, and the establishment of an office at the seat of 
the general government, for the reception and distribution 
of such seeds and plants, would conduce to the improve- 
ment of our farms and gardens ; therefore, 

Resolved further, that this convention respectfully re- 
quest the Senators and Representatives of this state, in 
the Congress of the United States, to use their exertions 








for the passage of a law for procuring such secds and 








plants, and the establishment of such office, to be under 
the supervision of the commissioner of the patent office, 
or of such other responsible officer as congress in its wis. 
dom may designate. 

Copies of these resolutions were directed to be signed 
by the presiding officer of the convention, and forwarded 
to our senators and representatives in congress, 

The convention then took up the resolution offered by 
Mr. Baldwin yesterday, * to petition the legislature to 
alter the existing laws in relation to highways,” and 
adopted the same. 

On motion of Mr. Richards, the committee appointed 
last year on the subject of the grain worm, were reques. 
ted to continue their investigations, and to report thereon 
at the next convention. 

On motion of Mr. Baldwin, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be pre. 
sented to the Hon. the Assembly, for the use of their 
chamber for this convention. 

On motion of Mr. Baldwin, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be pre. 
sented to the president and vice presidents, for the able 
and dignified manner in which they have presided over 
its deliberations, and to the secretaries thereof, for tle 
performance of their duty. 

On motion of Mr. Grove, 

Resolved, That astate agricultural convention be ap. 
pointed to be held at the City Hall im the city of Albany, 
on the first Wednesday in Feb. next. 

The convention then adjourned without day. 

JAMES R. LAWRENCE, President. 

Henry S. Ranpary, Seeretary. 





Spring Wheat. 
UST received at the Rochester Seed Store, a further 
supply of geuuine Italian and Bald Siberian Spring 
Wheat, both of which are highly recommended and of 
superior quality. REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 
Feb. 17ta, [k3e., 


To Agriculturists and Others, 
HE subscriber, being just returned from England, 
made such arrangements whilst there as will enable 
him to import any quantity of the different breeds of 
Sheep, Cattle and Hogs, in that country. Those persons 
who wish to get Imported Stock, will be able to do so by 
applying, if by letter, post paid, to 
JOHN COWLEN, 
Jan. 6, 1838. Tully, Onondaga county, N. Y. 
N. B.—The passage money only will be required previ- 
ous to their arrival in New York. 





Seeds for 1838. 
UST arrived at the Rochester Seed Store, a large im 
e portation of English Field and Garden Seeds, of the 
growth of 1837; shipped from London this fall expressly te 
our order, and comptising a full assortment of the choicest 
kinds, such as 
Cabbage, 
Cau flower, 





Ruta Baga, 


Rye Grass, 
Mange! Wurtzel, 


White Duteh 


Brocoli, Sugar Beet, Clover, 
Radish, Lucern, §c., &c, 
Turuep, Trefoil, 


_ These Seeds are from one of the best establishments ia 
Kurope, and the perfect satisfaction which they have hitherte 
given, is sufficient guarantee of their character, 

Dealers and others supplied at wholesale on very favorable 
terms. nov18iif REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 
Fruit Trees For Sale. 
NHE subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 
pubiic that he has for sale at his Nursery in Roches 
'er, Monroe county, state of New York, a large quantity of 
Fruit Trees, grafted and innoculated withthe most a »proved 
kinds, now fit for transplanting, which he willsell on the 
fast raqconable terms. SAMUEI, MOULSON. 
apr 15-1 


N. B. Casn willbe paid for a few thousand two years of 
AvpLe Trees 


Monroe Horticultural Garden & Nur- 
SERIES, GREECE, MONROE cO., N.Y. 
HIS establishment now comprises over 2 
acres, covered compactly with Trees ape 
Plants in the different stages of their growth. 

The subscriber offers to the public a choice 
selection of Fruit Trees, of French, Germas, 
English and American variciies, consisting of Apples. Pears, 
Plums, Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, 
Currants, Goose berries, Raspberries, Grape Vines, Straw- 
berries, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Reses, 
Vines,Creepers, Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roew, 
splendid Peonies, Double Dahlias,&e. &e. ; 

Also, a large collection of Green House Plante, of ehoiee 
and select varieties, in good condition. 

Orders respectfully solicited. Trees and Plants, when © 
dered, are carefully selected and faithfully packed, and if de- 
sired delivered on the canal one mile from the Nursery, oF # 
Rochester. 

Ordersfor Mr, Rowe’s Nursery received by the publisher 4 
‘nis paper. 

Cocsbegete will be sent to every applicant gratis, or may b¢ 

















had by calling at the office of the Genesee Farmer. 


ASA ROWS. 


April 1 , 1837, 
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